a title which she had refused to him de jure, even while he wielded the empire of France de facto."
The sentence would be more accurately put thus, and then it seems to answer itself: "There could be 110 reason why Britain, when there was nothing to be got out of him in exchange, should give to her prisoner a title which she had been perfectly ready to acknowledge when there was something to be gained/' For she had accredited Lords Yarmouth and Lauderdale to negotiate with the Emperor in 1806, while the imperial title and its repre-resentative are duly set forth in the protocols of the Congress of Chatillon to which both Napoleon and the Prince Regent sent plenipotentiaries, and when, but for the distrust or fatalism or madness of Napoleon, a treaty would have been signed by both. There is, then, something of the ostrich in the refusal of Great Britain to recognize the style of Emperor. And it seems, to say the least of it, in face of what occurred in 1806 and 1814, a strong statement of Scott's to assert that " on no occasion whatsoever, whether directly or by implication, had Great Britain recognized the title of her prisoner to be considered as a sovereign prince/' Are, then, plenipotentiaries accredited to other than sovereign princes or republics, or are plenipotentiaries from any other source admitted to the congresses of nations? Are we to understand, then, that, when Yarmouth and Lauderdale went to Paris with their full powers, or when Castlereagh and Caulaincourt compared theirs at ChMillon, the British government did not "by implication/' though not "directly/' recognize Napoleon as Emperor? With whom, then, were Yarmouth and Lauderdale dealing in 1806, or Castle-istry. In the act which passed through Parliament "for
